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“ Doctor, do you not think that I am rather bilious—I know 
I am very nervous,” said the Lady Alabaster, one morning, to 
her physician, who had just been prescribing for her little 
daughter, sick with a surfeit from pound caké and raisins the 
night before. 

“QO yes! your ladyship is rather bilious, and so are we all, or 
at least ought to be, if our livers do their office; or, as we say 
professionally, secrete bile.” 

“ You need not explain the word,” rejoined the fair interlo- 
cutor—* I know its meaning; for, since I have been so much of 
an invalid, I have read Paris on Diet, and Philip on Indigestion, 
and have learned all about bile and gastric juice, and pancreatic 
juice, and mucus, and—but I will not be more particular, for 
fear you should accuse me of quacking; and, in truth, I do not 
profess to understand all the matters treated of in those books. 
It is no easy affair, after all, that of curing diseases; and I feel 
especially perplexed when I begin to apply the directions in the 
books to my own case. When I suffered from languor and 
weakness, and was, as you know, exceedingly nervous, I thought 
mine the very case which required the use of rich animal food, 
and a glass of porter at dinner, as recommended by authors who 
write on dyspepsia. But, would you believe it, I felt more 
uneasy than before: my head was disturbed, and in place of 
being merely nervous, I do believe that I am now bilious, al- 
though you try to laugh me out of the notion.” 

“ Did not your ladyship take, also, a glass or two of wine, on 
the recommendation of these writers,” asked the doctor. 
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“Idid: for as I was weak I thought that it was fitted to 
strengthen me; and Dr. Philip, you know, says that wine is inno- 
cent where it agrees with a person. But I find that people differ 
very much about the signs of a thing agreeing with them. Some, 
in full health, drink wine, and allege that it must agree with 
them, or else they could not continue healthy; others who 
are sick, drink it, and attribute all their disagreeable feelings to 
the malady, but not to the wine. My husband, Sir Charles, 
drinks it, because he likes it, and he insists on it, that therefore it 
must agree with him: he has a mortal antipathy to your water- 
drinkers, and declares that they are either fools or hypocrites, 
and that they ought to be expelled from genteel society. But, 
as I told him on the occasion, if society were to be weeded of the 
foolish and the hypocritical, we should see very few who could 
hold together. ‘'he exclusives could not abide this test; and 
even both houses of parliament would be marvellously thinned of 
their numbers. - Poor Sir Charles! I wish his face was not quite 
so red—and then he so soon gets out of breath with the least 
exertion. It was but the other day that, in a fit of the heroics, 
he got out of the carriage and walked up the hill to Hampstead; 
but he puffed and blowed at the time, like his favourite horse 
might be supposed to do after running for the Oatland stakes. 
This shortness of breath surprised him the more, because he had 
taken, during the preceding week, not less than a large bottle full of 
that pectoral balsam which, as we are told in the papers, has 
cured so many desperate cases of asthma, and even of confirmed 
consumption. My own faith has been, I must acknowledge, some- 
what shaken in these wonder-working medicines, since [ have 
learned that the far-famed Balm of Gilead which was said to 
contain, among other things, potable gold, is merely aromatized 
brandy; and that Turlington’s Balsam, which was to heal 
diseased lungs, is a favourite prescription with farriers for the 
cuts and bruises of horses. Worse than all are the two convic- 
tions for manslaughter of the favourite fashionable curer of con- 
sumption—St. John Long. But, doctor, I am strangely forgetting 
my own complaints all this time. I feel quite as if my nerves 
were relaxed, and as little harmonic in their vibrations, as are 
the chords of my harp, which I have not fingered for the last 
three months. Do, I pray you, look at my eyes—are they not 
somewhat discoloured? they are clouded I am sure, for they feel 
so heavy.” 

“ Perhaps your ladyship was out late last night,” said the fol- 
lower of Esculapius, who had, among other kinds of experience, 
learned the necessity of listening to invalids’ gossip. ‘ Were you 
not at the concert of Signorina Staccanda ?” 

“O dear, no! you advised me to avoid crowds, and so I invited 
a small and select circle to spend the evening in cards and con- 
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versation. Remembering, also, your remonstrances against heavy 
suppers, I directed my confectioner to send me some patés, cakes, 
and dried fruits, which, with a few bottles of champaigne, would, 
I thought, suffice. Sir Charles, who loves the substantials, is ab- 
sent at Newmarket. I cannot conceive how the French contrive 
to keep up the conversation at their sovrées in such a lively, agree- 
able strain as they do, with no other refreshment than eaw sucrée, 
or lemonade, and wafer biscuit. But then, they are sucha ight 
mercurial people; they only want an excuse for talking. Our 
more solid English heads require, | suppose, stronger excitement. 
There is another thing puzzles me. If wine gives wit, the inha- 
bitants of Champaigne ought to be very sprightly, imaginative 
beings; and yet I am told that they are rather dull, plodding folks : 
but perhaps they sell all their wine, and of course their wits 
must be exported with it. Heigho! I forgot your advice, doctor, 
about keeping good hours: though after all it was not so very 
late (two o’clock in the morning) when my friends took their 
departure.” 

“ If I might venture to give advice to one who is so well read 
as your ladyship in such matters,” said the medical visiter, who 
by this time began to be somewhat weary of the lady Alabaster’s 
communicativeness, “ it would be, that you should require the at- 
tendance of your woman at eleven o’clock at night, in place of two 
or three in the morning; and that, rising of course proportionabl 
early, you should, after breakfast, take a few turns in the Park 
on foot, or ride a few miles on the horse whose gentleness and 
paces you have so often praised tome. Though very choice in your 
selection of viands, your ladyship is not, I believe, an epicure, 
and you will, therefore, not, find it difficult to restrict yourself to 
one or two plainly prepared dishes; of which, if you eat with 
appetite, you will require no provocative in the shape of malt 
liquors, or even wine, except perhaps a little claret and water. 
Among the most important dietetic rules are these:—to proportion 
the quantity of food to the exercise taken, and to remember that 
the greater the languor and depression of spirits, from moping about 
the house and lolling on couches and ottomans, the less requisite, 
and the less to be tolerated, is the use of strong food or any kind 
of stimulating drinks. If your ladyship crave supper, your 
English cook can better supply it in the shape of a cold fowl, or 
pheasant, than any confiturier, even though he has been among 
the most distinguished scholars of that celebrated professor of 
gastronomics, Ude.” 

A sensible man enough, that doctor of ours, thought her lady- 
ship, after he had taken his departure; but he cannot sufficiently 
appreciate the deviations which we are driven into by fashion 
and the force of circumstances. The preservation of health and 
corresponding equanimity of disposition are not the chief requisites 
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in fashionable life. On the contrary, in it the road to distinction 
consists in making the largest inroads on both. 





TIMES GONE BY. 


Tue times of old—the good old days of frankness and honesty 
and singleness of heart !—Their memory lingers around us like 
sunshine upon ruins, or like the incense of flowers whose beauty 
has been trampled beneath the feet of the spoiler! We fear the 
glorious days of New England have gone by—that the charac- 
teristics of her children have departed—that the luxuries and 
vices and fashions of strangers, have usurped the beautiful plain- 
ness and simplicity—the freedom,the generosity and the bravery 
of New England. A false and evil spirit has gone over the land, 
undermining the foundations of her strength, and despoiling her 
real beauty—lopping away the noble oaks of her forests—the 
rough-featured but useful products of her own soil, to give place 
to the graceful, but worthless exotic.—It has penetrated every 
where—from the thronged village to the isolated farm-house : and 
the plough has been exchanged for the insignia of professional 
life, and the spinning-wheel for the piano. 

’Tis an evil change ;—and we fear that there is no going back 
to our original ground. Strange—that the young farmer—he, 
whose associations of life’s purest and dearest enjoyments are 
with the homestead of his ancestors, should so readily leave the 
beaten and proved track of honourable industry, for the uncer- 
tainty and danger and mortifications of more fashionable pur- 
suits. Strange, that he can thus leave the hills and streams of 
his boyhood—the blue skies that bent like a blessing above his 
childhood—the sanctuary of his father’s fire-side—the open com- 
munion of his neighbours—the playmates of his infancy—the 
companions of his opening manhood—the very graves of his 
fathers! Where will he again find the deep affection of the 
friends he is leaving (—Where again will the eye of love beam 
so kindly on him, and where will the grasp of friendship be as 
warm and as sincere as in his own loved birth-place !—Does he 
hope to find them in the gay circle of fashionable folly ’—Miserable 
will be his disappointment. For him there will be vexation— 
and changing hope—and fear—-slight, indignity, resentment, and 
hate—confidence misplaced, and vows broken, and affection out- 
raged. It is in the solitude and awful beauty of nature that heart 
answers to heart, thrilling with a passionate touch the mysterious 
chords of human sympathy—rather than in the artificial beauty 
and the heated atmosphere of fashionable existence. 

N. Eng. Review. 
























































Corns. 


CORNS. 


Tue daily exercise of walking being essential to the preservation of the 
health and vigour of the system, every thing calculated to prevent its being 
indulged in to a sufficient extent, must necessarily be a matter of serious 
import. 

There is nothing, perhaps; which impedes the free use of the feet to so 
great an extent as the presence of corns; for though a few may boast that 
they experience but little inconvenience from them, to the majority, they oc- 
casion, by times, a degree of suffering which totally incapacitates them from 
walking or even standing. We propose, therefore, to call the attention of 
our readers to the means of preventing, or when present, of remedying 
this evil. 

When treating, in two of our earlier numbers, of the proper size and forn 
of the shoe, we had occasion to notice the production of corns, as a conse- 
quence of the feet being cramped in small or badly shaped shoes. This is 
in fact the manner in which, in the greatest number of cases, corns are pro- 
duced. They may be also occasioned, however, by walking much in shoes of 
too large dimensions and formed from materials of a hard and unyielding na- 
ture. The feet being subjected, in the one case, to long continued pressure, 
and, in the other, to repeated friction, the skin, particularly at those points 
where it is in almost immediate contact with the bone, becomes hard and 
thickened. If the pressure or friction be continued, both the density and 
thickness of the skin increase, and a corn is formed, which being forced down 
by the shoe, becomes imbedded into the parts upon which it is seated, and by 
its pressure upon the delicate skin beneath causes this to become inflamed and 
exquisitely sensible. 

Corns are not always confined to the feet ; various other parts of the body 
may be affected with them, if subjected to constant pressure or friction. Thus, 
they are very commonly produced on the more projecting portions of the 
hands of ploughmen, gardeners, reapers, blacksmiths, and various other 
mechanics, from the pressure and friction to which these parts are subjected 
in handling their respective tools. 

From the preceding remarks, the means of preventing the formation of 
corns will suggest itself toevery one. It is to remove from the feet all un- 
necessary pressure, and to carefully guard them from repeated friction. To 
this end, the first thing to be attended to is the shoe. This should be made 
sufficiently large and of a shape exactly correspondent to that of the foot. 
No one can promise himself an exemption from corns unless the shoe be of 
sufficient dimensions to permit of all the motions of the feet and toes being 
performed without restraint. It is important, also, that it be formed of 2 
suitable material, and rise as high in the instep as it can be worn, in order 
that all pressure or friction may be taken off the toes. Shoes made of soft 
calf-skin or of buck-skin are the best. Previously to being worn, to render 
them flexible and more capable of adapting themselves to the form of the 
foot, the upper leather should be well oiled, until perfectly soft and flexible; 
afterwards the oil may be discontinued if thought proper. 
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“Great care is taken in the army,” says a recent English writer, “ to see that 
the men are provided with proper shoes, with good thick soles, roomy about 
the toes, and that in every other respect they fit well; and it is astonishing 
to find among so large a body of men so few afflicted with corns. There is, 
however, another thing in favour of the soldier against corns, namely, he is 
taught to walk ; and if any perceptible awkwardness or partial deformity of 
the foot originally exist, this is corrected by the drill sergeant, who teaches 
him to plant his feet fairly and uniformly on the ground, and to turn his toes 
in such a direction that each part of the foot may sustain a proportionate 
weight, and all its articulations have their full and unshackled play.” 

An all important means, therefore, of preventing a disposition to corns, is 
to correct any awkwardness in the gait; in other words, for the individual 
to learn how to manage his feet in walking so as to subject them, on their 
upper surface, to the ieast possible pressure or friction. The time and pa- 
tience necessary for this, will be amply repaid by the advantages of a fine, 
easy, and graceful gait. 

It is certainly true that some individuals are more liable to be affected with 
corns than others. A few who always wear tight shoes, and take but little 
care of their feet or manner of walking, are never incommoded with them: 
others, on the contrary, can scarcely put on a pair of new shoes, or walk 
more than usual, without having them produced. It is a curious circum- 
stance, also, that persons have been tormented with corns for years, and then 
become, all at once, entirely rid of them, though they continue to wear the 
- same kind of shoes and walk to the same extent as formerly. 

Another important measure for the prevention of corns is frequently bathing 
the feet. Clean feet, clean stockings, and a pair of easy shoes, are the most 
effectual preventatives of injury to the feet, and as great a luxury as it is pos- 
sible, where personal comfort is duly appreciated, for any one to enjoy. 

A warm bath, with the free use of good soap, is that best adapted to the 
feet. The most proper time for the use of the foot bath is in the evening on 
retiring to bed. The instant the feet are removed from the bath, they should 
be promptly dried with a coarse towel, and well rubbed ; and unless the in- 
dividual goes immediately to bed, a pair of soft woollen stockings should be 
drawn on. By these precautions all possible danger of taking cold will be 
avoided. ‘They who have habitually moist or perspirable feet should bathe 
them at least three times a week in summer, and twice in winter: but when 
the feet are habitually dry, the use of the bath twice a week in summer and 
once in winter will be sufficient. 





THE VOLUPTUARY CURED.—(Concluded from p. 177.) 


Necessity taught him the art of walking upon the ground, in which, until now, 
his education had been very deficient. He discovered, also, that he was capable 
of standing upright in the face of a tolerable gale, by the mere force of gravitation ; 
and actually sustained two severe showers of rain without melting away. Fif.- 
teen miles in one day, however, for a person who had not practised walking, was 
a little too much ; and it was with dismay that Mr. Johnson saw the sun go down 
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behind him, while he was yet pacing wearily along the side ofa lonely mountain, 
over which a few wretched cabins were scattered at long intervals. The night 
threatened to be stormy, and its threats did not prove vain, like those of a bully. 
His long abstinence had induced him fo bestow more reflection on the rejected 
paper of sandwiches than his pride would have willingly permitted; and the fear 
of not being able to procure some equivalent, formed no small part of his anxiety. 
Indeed it was unreasonable to suppose that he could procure any thing fit to be laid 
even before Mr. John Johnson, in such a wilderness as this. 

The night advanced, and his apprehensions increased with the darkness. He 
would not venture to ask for a lodging in one of the mountain huts, for how did he 
know but it was there the white-boys lived. And yet was it so safe to be out on 
such a night? Who knew but he might run full butt up against a rebel, in the 
darkness? Horrible!—And even if he were fortunate enough to escape, what a 
terrible thing it was to pass the night out in such a place, with a thorough draught 
running from the east to the west, enough to give a man his death of cold. He 
thought of passing the night like Julius Cesar, under the shelter of one of the 
cabin walls; but after leaning in that position for a few minutes, he discovered 
that he and Julius Cesar were different men. While he was deliberating, he 
found himself staggering through a sink of stagnant water, which lay unseen on 
his path, and arrived with a pint of the liquid in each boot on the opposite side. 
This made him jump to a conclusion. 

The slough in question formed a sort of ornamental lake, in front of one of those 
mountain villas before mentioned. No other course was now left him than to ap- 
ply for assistance at the cottage ; and, reversing the principle of Hamlet, he chose 
rather to fly to ills he knew not of, than to bear those ills he had. 

The door was opened by a meagre looking man, in wretched attire, who held a 
rush-light in his hand, and looked with an expression of surprise and half-forgot- 
ten sorrow on the stranger. The squalidness of his appearance caused a coldness 
to fall on the heart of the young nobleman, who would have preferred damp feet 
to the chances of a night’s lodging beneath the same roof with so ill-looking an 
individual. ° 

“*T would not be worth our while to refuse you a lodging,” said the man, in 
answer to his request—“in a house that won't be our own to-morrow. Walk in, 
and welcome.” 

Mr. Johnson entered, and showed by his countenance, as he stared around the 
apartment, that he did not think there could be much hardship in being ejected 
from such a dwelling as this. A few crazy hay-bottomed chairs, and a small 
table, constituted nearly all the furniture ; and the floor, which was of clay, was 
moistened into a puddle in most places, from the dropping of the roof. 

“Put down the rest of the faggots, Mary, honey,” said the man; “let us have 
the benefit of them for this night, at any rate, since it is to be the last, and there’s 
no use in sparing them, when we can’t take them with us. 

Two little girls, as pale and squalid as their father, proceeded to rekindle the 
expiring embers, by heaping on fresh fuel, and stooping forward on their little 
hands to illume it with their breath. This picture, coupled with the surrounding 
misery, reminded him of the lines in the magnificent poem of “ Darkness :” 


“ They raked up 
And shivering scraped with their cold skeleton hands 
The feeble ashes, and their feeble breath 
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Blew for a little life—and made a flame 
Which was a. mockery ; then they lifted up 
Their eyes as it grew lighter, and beheld 
Each other's aspects!” 

The man bade them to put down theit supper; a small pot of potatoes which 
lay near, saying, that he supposed “ the gentleman had no objection to eat a little, 
any more than themselves.” 

Mr. Johnson made as cheerful a reply as he could, under the circumstances, 
and after making an unnecessary apology, was preparing to draw off his wet 
boots, when a faint moan from an inside room, struck on his ear. 

“Ts it any thing that you’d want, Mary, darling ?” said the man, pausing, and 
holding in his hand the boot which he was about to place in a corner near the fire. 

“ Nothing, only the rushlight, Ned, until I'll hear little Milly her lesson.” 

The man asked Mr. Johnson’s pardon for leaving him in the dark, saying that 
his wife was lying sick in the room. When he entered, the young nobleman 
overheard, with some misgiving, a half-whispered and broken conversation, in the 
course of which, the sick woman, he perceived, was endeavouring to prevail on 
her husband to grant her some request which he was unwilling to concede. 

“ But listen, here, Ned—can’t you, now ?—what good is it for you —can’t you 
be said by me?” 

“ Ah! hold your tongue, woman, you'll drive me crazy.” 

“ Bat I see by you, now, that you are harbouring something bad in your mind 
against him; Ned, don’t add to my sickness—don’t bring down more sorrow on 
my head.” 

Mr. Johnson felt very uneasy. 

“ You poor foolish woman,” the man replied; “ I don’t know what to say to you. 
The world wouldn't make you murmur. What chance have we at all of anything 
but starvation now, and you don’t look as if you thought it.” 

“I don’t think it, I tell you—and if I did, what good would it do us to have 
such thoughts? You say yourself, that the rich people have a great deal to an- 
swer for, that feast and drink all their days, and fly the face of all suffering; but 
what would be said of us when the Almighty sends the means of salvation to our 
hands, if we refuse to use them? We can’t help being poor; if we were to har- 
bour all the revenge, and spite, and envy in the world—if we were to murmur 
and be sick of discontent, it would not make us one penny richer; it might be a 
hard thing, and sore against nature to tie ourselves to sorrow ; but when we are 
bound to it by the Almighty’s will, surely it is easy to be contented with what he 
ordains. The rich man has a better excuse for not inflicting self-denial, than we 
have for not enduring it ;—I declare there’s nothing so surprising in the world, as 
that poor people should murmur at all, when it is so easy for them to earn a great 
reward just by being silent. Now, if you ever loved me, Edward, show that you 
loved me with a right heart and intention, by bearing every thing to-nwrrow with 
patience.” 

“ Listen to me, what I tell you, Mary; I’ll do what I can, and what can I do 
more, if I was the Pope itself? Ah! you poor saint, it isn’t there you ought to 
be lying this night. I wish, Mary, I left you where I found you first, in your 
father’s house, and never asked you to suffer such misery as this.” 

“ That's the unkindest word you ever said to me yet,” said the woman ; “I never 
repented it yet, and why should you? I had rather be sorrowful and patient with 
you, than gay and thoughtless with another. Do this for me, and I am satisfied.” 
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The husband re-entered the outer apartment, and took his seat with a pleased 
though troubled aspect, by the now blazing fire. He seemed totally forgetful of 
the stranger’s presence, and continued to turn the roots in the simmering water, 
while his thoughts were evidently bent on another subject. ‘The sick woman, in 
the meantime, instructed the child in her lesson, which consisted of that beau- 
tiful and consoling passage from the Sermon on the Mount, which is distinguished 
by the name of the Eight Beatitudes. ‘The lesson was so appropriate in this scene 
of tears and affliction, that a deep sympathy of mingled hope and pain fell upon 
the heart of the young Lord, while he glanced from face to face of the silent group, 
and heard the lips of the innocent child echo the cheering promise, that “they 
who mourn are blessed, for they shall be comforted !” 

“The Lord relieve you, poor woman,” the husband said, at intervals, as he 
listened, “ and direct them that brought you to that pass, and teach them better. 
The Lord forgive young Lord Ulla, this day! Five pounds couldn’t be so muchi 
to him that he’d turn a poor famishing family out on the road in weather like this 
on account of it. Come, Mary, child, lay the table, and throw out the potatoes 
before the gentleman.” 

Mr. Johnson endeavoured, but in vain, to prevail on them to sit down with him, 
but the peasant was resolute in keeping what he thought his distance. In the 
course of the entertainment, he made his guest acquainted with the story of their 
distresses, which threw a considerable share of blame upon the shoulders of the 
young nobleman’s agent, the little holding being situate on his estate. The griev- 
ances and oppressions detailed, though common even to staleness, were new and 
shocking to the ear of the sensitive and not ungenerous voluptuary. 

“Indeed he has laid a hard and heavy hand on our house,” the man added in 
conclusion; “ but, as the woman within says, there’s no knowing what compul- 
sion might be on him to do as he is doing, and we have no right to judge.” 

The delicate Mr. Johnson was astonished to find that he, whom the refinements 
of a scientific repast frequently failed in tempting to a cheerful meal, was able 
without an effort to dine heartily on a plate of plain potatoes sweetened with a 
grain of salt. They tasted more sweetly, he thought, than any delicacy he had 
ever before partaken of. To his great surprise, moreover, he found an armful of 
dry straw placed at some little distance from the fire, a more luxurious resting- 
place than all the upholsterers in the empire could have afforded him. 

He was awakened, late on the following morning, by the sound of loud and an- 
gry voives in the house. On looking out from behind the projecting partition that 
separated him from the fire-place, he perceived that the work of spoliation had 
already commenced. The scene which met his eyes was touching in the extreme. 
Near the door stood a fat red-faced man, with a shot-belt round his shoulder and 
a note-book in his hand, in which he was making some memoranda, 

“Come, come, bundle away, Hanrahan, as quick as you can. ‘I'here’s no use 
in your keeping us all day, since you are to quit, and I want to have some cock- 
ing in the wood as I go home.” 

The man was standing at a little distance from the door, the early sun-shine 
falling on his features. His wife, a pale and sickly, but calm-eyed and handsome 
young woman, hung with both her hands upon his shoulder, while their children, 
unconscious of the mournful consequences of their ejectment, gazed with innocent 
wonder on the stranger and his attendants. The man exchanged glances with 
his wife at the speech above written. His look was one of smothered passion; 
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hers was one of affectionate entreaty. He tossed his head; resigned his indigna- 


tion ; and smiled a mournful acquiescence. 


“ Ho! ho! what have we here?” exclaimed the agent, stirring something that 


glittered on the floor. “ A silver cigar-box! How came you by this, Ned ?” 


“ I don’t know,” replied the man, “ if it doesn’t belong to the strange gentleman 


that was benighted with us last night.” 


Mr. Johnson here advanced, and claimed his property ; mentioning at the same 
time, in brief and polite terms, the circumstances which compelled him to seek 
the shelter of so humble a roof as this. While he and the agent were interchang- 


ing mutual civilities, a dreadful shower of rain fell outside. 


“T'll tell you what, sir,” said the poor man, as he bent an anxious eye on his 
wife, “leave us in the house for a few days, or for this day itself, until we try to 


get some sort of a lodging. My poor Mary, here, can never stand the weather.” 


“IT can’t do it, Hanrahan. I have Lord Ulla’s positive directions not to let it 


go beyond this day ; and I have no choice left.” 


“The Lord forgive that young man,” said the husband. “If he’s as hard on 
you as you are on us, you are to be pitied with him. [I'll tell you what it is, sir,” 
he added, after a pause and with a totally altered tone, “I’d consider it nothing 
less than murdering my wife to go out to-day ; and neither for Lord Ulla, nor for 
you, nor for any other man, will I stir one step until I have provided a lodging 


for her at any rate.” 


“Come, drag them out at once, now,” said the agent, snatching his gun. The 


man, springing from his wife, who shrieked in terror, caught up a pitchfork that 
lay on the floor. 

“ Leave the house!” cried the man of power, cocking his piece. 

“ Never, while I live,” shouted the peasant, “you'll take me out on a door first ! 
Stand back, woman ! I say you shall not go.” 


“But I am able! I am well, well able!” cried the woman, walking across the 


room. But the effort disproved her words. She staggered from weakness, and 
would have fallen, but that her husband caught her in his arms. He looked with 
a smile of bitter reproach on the agent, while he held her forward, as if by way 
of appeal to the spectators. The agent understood the action. 

“T can’t help it,” he said: “ come, turn them out!” 

“ Hold!” exclaimed Mr. John Johnson. They all held their hands accordingly, 
obeying they knew not what of authority in his voice that charmed them. 

He requested a word apart with the agent, who followed him into the inner 
room in some surprise. The rest gazed on one another in silence. Ina few 
seconds, Mr. Johnson returned with the step of a Lord, and the agent followed 
him pale and agitated. 

“ Hanrahan,” said the latter, “I have changed my mind about this businoss, 
you can remain here for the present, and here is some money for your present 
use. This gentleman has brought me word, that Lord Ulla—that—there was 
some mistake about his wishes.” 

The man darted a shrewd glance at Lord Ulla, but perceiving some reproving 
expression on his features, continued silent, bowing his head down in unaffected 
reverence, and almost trembling with the agitation of joy and gratitude. Not a 
word was spoken, until the cabriolet of the baffled deputy drove to the door, and 
its owner, accompanied by Mr. Johnson, took his seat in the vehicle. 

Both sat for some time,—the one in embarrassed, the other in meditative silence. 
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At length, Lord Ulla asked, in an indifferent tone, whether there were not a cer- 
tain mineral water in the neighbourhood, much resorted to by valetudinarians. 

No such thing had ever reached the ears of the obsequious gentleman, who sat 
beside him. The young nobleman remembered the sharp looks and secret smiles 
of the landlord, the words and character of his medical friend, and a strange sus- 
picion darted into his mind. The whole had been a scheme concerted between 
the physician and the innkeeper. The latter had never forwarded the cheques on 
Lord Ulla’s banker, and probably knew more of the abstraction of the pocket book 
than he had pretended. 

“TI hope,” the agent assumed, in some trepidation, “ your Lordship will not 
attribute the fault a4 

“I attribute it where it was due, sir,” replied the nobleman. ‘“ The fault was 
mine.” 

“Yours, my Lord? I think the very last as 

“ You drive too slow, sir. Imagine that grey mare to be one of Lord Ulla’s 
tenants, and, if I mistake not, she will be driven faster. You know you want to 
have some shooting in the wood. 

The agent coloured, and discharged his vexation on the sides of the animal. 
When they arrived at the “ great house,” Lord Ulla called for ink and paper, and 
penned the following note to his physician. 








“ T have found the spring of which you spoke, and derived so much benefit from 
the draught I have already taken, that I stand in no need of the code of direc- 
tions you were kind enouga to promise me. Itis my intention to remain on my 
estate during the summer, for the purpose of completely establishing the bene- 
ficial alteration, which has been already effected. Yours, &c. ULtas. 

“ P.S. The English do not know how to dress potatoes. ‘They should be boiled 
in the rind, and eaten with salt.” 





On the next morning, the supicions of the young nobleman were verified by a 
visit from the inn-keeper} who came to restore the pocket-book, with all its con- 
tents, and the two letters which,as Lord Ulla had conjectured, never had been 
forwarded. 

“ Please your Lordship’s honour,” said the landlord, with many obeisances, “ if 
your Lordship blames any body in this’ business, ‘tis the doctor you'll blame, and 
not me, for ’tis his bidding I was doing. He wrote me word a few days before 
you came to do all that I did after, and I made no work about doing it, for I knew 
that I was safe as long as I was said by the doctor. And this much I'll say for 
my house, please your Lordship’s honour, that if ever your Lordship comes the 
way again, you'll have the best of all good treatment,—tay-tay, and coffee-tay, 
and green tay too, and yellow, if there’s such a thing to be had, high or low; for 
"twas only by the doctor’s orders we gave your Lordship such poor usage the last 
time. And as for the chimney, it never puffed before nor after, (which is saying 
a deal,) only that once I just slipped a weeny piece ofa tile upon the chimney 
above, thinking to please the doctor. Indeed, it went sore against my heart to 
see you cutting away with yourself that morning, please your Lordship; and ’tis 
what the wife I have said to me and you going out the doors, was that you'd get 
your death by it. But as I said to her—A’ hold your tongue, you foolish woman, 
says I, do you think you know better than the doctor? Indeed, I'll tell your 
Lordship no lie, *tis the word the doctor wrote me, was to do something to make 
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Ford Ulla feel what poverty was! Is that the way of it? says I to myself; why 
then let me alone for giving him a taste of it:—as I did, I’m sure, please your 
Lordship, and more blame to those that put me up to it.” 

The history informs, that Lord Ulla prolonged his residence beyond the sum- 
mer, and discovered, by personal experiment, that the only way to enjoy the real 
comforts of life, is by bestowing them wherever they are needed. 


CALISTHENICS. 


As our readers might not understand very well the meaning of the branch: 
of education coming under this title, by their being merely told that it is com- 
pounded of two Greek words which signify fair, or beautiful, and strength, we 
shall forthwith proceed to give the definition, as contained in a small French 
work now lying on our desk.* Calisthenics is, then, a reasonable, methodical, 
and regular employment of the excercises best calculated to develope the 
physical powers of young girls, without detriment to the perfecting of their 
inoral faculties. 

While conceding, that, naturally, females have more delicacy of bodily frame, 
and are unfitted for the continued and laborious muscular efforts of the other 
sex, we ought not to grant them the privilege which some of their own num- 
ber, and certain mawkish, male sentimentalists would claim for them, of being 
euch frail and tender beings, as to be little better than interesting invalids. 
In reference to the part which they are called upon to take in life—as wives, 
cheerful and animated, assuming the direct management of all household 
matters—as mothers, tender and vigilant guardians of their children, super- 
intending their ijittle sports, accompanying them in their out-door recreations 
—participating in their studies of nature, in the forest and the fields, they 
ought to be possessors of a certain degree of bodily activity and vigour, to 
sustain them in their various duties. Nor are these the only ones which 
more peculiarly devolve on them.—When disease makes its invasion—when 
the husband or the child is sick, and wakeful, and restless, during a long 
night, or makes frequent calls for relief during an almost equally tedious 
day, it is the affectionate wife, or kind mother, who is the nurse; who fore- 
oes not only her common amusements—that were toher a slight sacrifice; but 
also her sleep, her meals, the bright light and pure air from without; in fine, 
her health itself must bear some rude shocks. It is in all these various 
situations, that the female character displays itself so pre-eminently amiable, 
60 benevolently useful; so superior to all the boast of stoical philosophy, or 
the pride of science. But are women generally, properly aware of their 
destinies! availing ourselves of the language of an intelligent lady, in an ad- 
dress to which we have already directed the attention of our readers, we 
would ask,— 


“ What is the profession of a woman? Is it not to form immortal 
* Calisthénie, ou Gymnastique des Jeunes Filles, Traité Elémentaire des dif- 


féreus exercises, propres a fortifier le corps; 4 entretenir la santé, et a préparer 
un bon tempérament.—Ornée de 25 Planches gravées.—Paris, 1828. 
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minds, and to watch, to nurse, and to rear the bodily system, so fearfully 
and wonderfully made, and upon the order and regulation of which, the health 
and well-being of the mind so greatly depends ? 

“ But let most of our sex upon whom these arduous duties devolve, be asked ; 
have you ever devoted any time and study, in the course of your education, 
to any preparation for these duties? Have you been taught any thing of the 
structure, the nature, and the laws of the body, which you inhabit! Were 
you ever taught to understand the operation of diet, air, exercise and modes 
of dress upon the human frame! Have the causes which are continually 
operating to prevent good health, and the modes by which it might-be per- 
fected and preserved ever been made the subject of any instruction? Per- 
haps almost every voice would respond, No: we have attended to almost every 
thing more than to this; we have been taught more concerning the structure 
of the earth; the laws of the heavenly bodies; the habits and formation ot 
plants; the philosophy of language; more of almost any thing, than the 
structure of the human frame and the laws of health and reason. But is it 
not the business, the profession of a woman to guard the health and form the 
physical habits of the young! And is not the cradle of infancy and the cham- 
ber of sickness sacred to woman alone? And ought she not to know at least 
some of the general principles of that perfect and wonderful piece of me- 
chanism committed to her preservation and care! 

“The restoration of health is the physician’s profession, but the preservation 
of it falls to other hands; and it is believed that the time will come, when 
woman will be taught to understand something respecting the construction 
of the human frame; the philosophical results which will naturally follow 
from restricted exercise, unhealthy modes of dress, improper diet, and many 
other causes, which are continually operating to destroy the health and life 
of the young.”’* 

Young girls have not the same freedom as boys in their out-door exercises, 
and their customary amusements and occupations, when not at school, are of 
a more sedentary nature. The consequences are, a greater tendency to stoop, 
and acquire false and injurious attitudes—deformity of spine and the Jike ; to- 
gether with an acquired nervousness of temperament, which makes them, in 
after years, a prey to dyspeptical and hysterical disorders, and an inequality 
of spirits distressing to themselves, and often exceedingly annoying to friends 
and others in whose society they may be thrown. Nor are the monstrous 
absurdities of their dress, at all calculated to diminish these evils. For fear 
inaction of the muscles of their chest and back should not be sufficiently en- 
feebling, tight dresses, under various names, compress those parts, and almost 
paralyse their action. 

Asa preventive to the various diseases thus induced, and also as a means, 
under suitable direction, of their cure, we may safely recommend the early 
and regular use of calisthenic exercises as a part of female education. The 
only exercise of this nature which is commonly taught to young girls is 
dancing, and it is a usefulone. But it would be made more valuable to health, 
and available for the purposes of grace and easy carriage, if conjoined with 
others, such as regular walking—we might say correct walking, running, 
jumping—in the manner and with the restrictions required in calisthenics; 
various evolutions with the arms, some of which are exhibited in the ensu- 
ing drawings; and with the feet, by standing on one leg, bending the knee and 


+ 
* Suggestions respecting Improvement in Education. By Catharine E. Bee- 
cher, Hartford, 1829. 
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body on one foot, while the other is extended out, but not allowed to touch 
the ground ; skipping with the rope ; and battledore and shuttlecock. 








One of the best exercises both in gymnastics and calisthenics, is on parallel 
bars, as represented in the subjoined plate. After the pupil has learned to 
support and balance herself on the 
bars, she may give herself a for- 
ward progressive movement, by 
advancing first one hand and then 
the other, so as to grasp hold of the 
bar, the feet all the time being 
kept together, and the legs hang- 
ing down perpendicularly. To this 
will succeed the movement by 
jumps—so that the pupil, by rest- 
ing firmly on her hands, shall give 
herself a quick upward move- 
ment, letting both bars go at the 
same time, and lighting a little in 
advance, both of the hands again 
quickly grasping the bars. 

Succeeding to, and afterwards 
alternating with, the exercise on 
the parallel bars, will be those on 
the horizontal bar, flying the 
course or giant steps. One of the best means of strengthening the back, and 
calling both sides equally into action, is climbing the column of pegs. 

Judgment, of course, is demanded in graduating the exercises to the age, 
strength, and peculiarities of the girl, and in guarding against fatigue. At- 
tention also is to be paid to the dress: it ought to sit easy in every part—trow- 
sers, and light and tolerably large shoes are to be recommended. Pains 
should be taken, with a view to guard against the pupils catching cold, 
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that, after active exercise, they should not sit down or stand still, but keep 
moving about, at’a moderate rate, until the temporary feeling of weakness 
has subsided, and the skin resumes its natural warmth. 

Our attention has been more immediately directed to this subject, at pre- 
sent, by our being informed that Mr. Roper intends to open a school for 
Calisthenics, on a plan similar to that which he has found so successful in 
his Gymnasium. He will insure the presence and assistance of Mrs. Roper 
in the new establishment; and if we may speak from what we have wit- 
nessed of his attention and judgment in directing the exercises of very young 
boys at the Gymnasium, we should augur favourably of his ability and suc- 
cess in the Calisthenic school for young girls. 


Connexion between Drunkenness and Crime, and between Drunken- 
ness and Poverty——In the Annual Report of Dr. Bache, physician 
to the Eastern State Penitentiary of this state, to the inspectors 
of that institution, we have the following important statement : 

“ The physician has found, that out of fifty-eight prisoners, re- 
ceived up to this time, thirty-four, or nearly two-thirds, acknow- 
ledge themselves to have been either habitually or occasionally 
intemperate. This fact shows the close connection which subsists 
between the vice of drunkenness and the commission of crime.” 


We find the following in the Baltimore American: 


“ Tt appears from the report of the trustees of the Alms House, 
that of the 992 adults received into that institution the last year, 
not less than 944 were ascertained to be habitually intemperate ; 
and that of 142 children born or admitted in the same time, 115 
at least were brought to destitution by the drunken habits of 
their parents.” f 


Fainting of Females during Public Worship.—It frequently hap- 
pens, especially during the warm season, that females are seen 
fainting during divine service on the Lord’s day, and at public 
meetings on other occasions. This is generally owing to a want 
of pure air, coupled with the murderous practice of tight lacing. 
Lord’s day before last, a young lady apparently fainted at the 
meeting which we attended. She was assisted into the porch 
and seated in a chair near the door. Immediately several females 
gathered around her, one of them with a smelling-bottle in her 
hand, so as to obstruct almost entirely the free access of air. A 
more efficacious remedy than smelling-bottles in such cases would 
be, to loosen the tight cords about the body which prevent the 
free play of the . and place the individuals in a condition to 
breathe pure air. Few females, it is believed, would ever faint 
at public meetings, were the criminal practice of tight lacing 
entirely abandoned.—Vermont Telegraph. 














Notices. 


CHARITY. 


Ou, Charity! thou lovely soft-eyed maid, 
Who shunn’st the haunts of riot and parade ; 
Opposed to fashion, luxury, and pride, 

Thou cling’st to merit’s unobtrusive side ! 

Delighted with the honest mind to stray 

Afar from dissipation’s noisy way, 

Afar from where the mercenary train 

Of avarice toil, their venal ends to gain; 

Deep in the covert of the silent shade, 

Thou find’st th’ unhappy, and thou giv’st them aid ! 

Oh! fairest offspring of indulgent Heaven, 

To wretched sons of men in mercy given! 

From thee what inexhausted blessings flow, 

To equalize the wrongs of fate below! 

The social throb, the tender-streaming eye, 

The cheering voice, the heart-expressing sigh, 

The open hand the needy to relieve, 

And the kind heart the erring to forgive :— 

Oh ! never leave the world while it contains 

One breast that sorrows, or one deed that pains ! 

One anguish’d breast, by harsh oppression torn, 

Or grieved by hate, or taught by love to mourn. 

Be still our guide to happier realms afar, 

Our daily pillar, and our nightly star! 

Oh ! melt the flinty hearts of wealth and pride, 

‘Teach them the tender joys by thee supplied ; 

Teach them those hostile passions to control, 

That shut the heart, and brutalize the soul ; 

Close those foul deeds inhuman self began, 

And make repentant man the friend of man! 
Pleasures of Friendship. 








The Ladies’ Magazine and Literary Gazette, Edited by Mrs. Sarah Hale, Bos- 
ton: Published by Marsh, Copen & Lyon.—We have recently received the Janu- 
ary number of this interesting periodical.—The taste and good sense displayed 
in its various contents, and the very great degree of neatness evinced in its me- 
chanical execution, cannot fail to recommend the Ladies’ Magazine to the patronage 
of the female portion of the community. The present number contains, among 
other excellent articles, one on the Physical Education of Women. This is a 
subject well deserving the serious attention of every female: independently of the 
advantages she may derive for her own health and comfort, from correct ideas 
in relation to it—it is one of which no mother, who is desirous of fulfilling pro- 
perly all the duties she owes to her offspring, should be ignorant. 


Call to Professing Christians, on Temperance.—This is the subject of one of the 
Jate numbers of the American National Preacher. It is stereotyped, and such 
arrangements made, that any quantity of copies will be furnished, or distributed 
by mail, at $25 a thousand, or $3 a hundred, (No. 144 Nassau-street, New York.) 
Postage, one cent and a half, not over 100 miles: two cents and a half, any dis- 
tance over 100. We are thus particular in stating the facilities with which every 
person in the country professing to be a Christian, can supply himself with this 
sermon on temperance, since it contains an appeal to all sects and denominations, 
and ought to be in every family throughout the land. 

















